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PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY pitied, these too worthless, too worldly, and too pel. And thus, as of old, ** the carpenter helpeth 
JOHMW RICHARDS, = pretenders to the ministry of the gospel of or encourageth the goldsmith, and he that smooth- 
vist; or how those who, to answer the pur- eth with the hammer him that smiteth the anvil. 

poses of aggrandizement and power, support them; ‘They mutually assist each other, and do all they 
will be able to settle their accounts in the great can to fasten their dead image of religion, a3 with 
day of the Lord, the solemn setilement of all nails that it should not be moved. But God is 
things, is a consideration truly awful! able to move it, and will do it; shaking the hea- 
If these hints are ever publish ed, let not delica- ven as well as the earth. For false religion and 
cy prevail to effect any unnecessary mitigation of worship shall be shaken, as well as earthly-mind- 
the close ex pressions in which they are couched. edness and corrupt government, in order to make 
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them out of the way; and their domination shall 
In the Journal of that experienced Minister of be remembered with abhorrence! 
the Gospel, Job Sgott, during his travels in En- , Oh! the deadness of professors! Oh! the flat 
formality that too generally reigns! The English 
Episeopal hierarchy must and will be shaken!— 
** Yet once more I shake not the earth only, but 
plate the grevious oppression growing out of a also heaven.”’ One stone must not be left upon 
system which compels one portion of the people another, of mere creaturely performances, where 
God is known to be ** all in all;” and so he is 
known, where Christ has reigned in the heart, 
until he has ** put down all rule and all authority” 
scanty pittance of the poor the means to support but that of the pure truth: for this ‘is the state in 
a corrupt priesthood in extravagance and luxury, which is fulfilled the precious prediction and pro- 
we are forced to acknowledge the correctness of mise, ** that the Lord alone shall be exhalt ted 
that day.” And that the professors of Christianity 
may be shaken from their dead forms and lifeless 
I may hereymention, my mind has been deeply images, and come to know “ that day,’ and there- 
affected under some serious considerativns of the in God's exaltation over all that is of man. is the 
state of things in the world, and particularly in travail and prayer of my soul to the God and Fa- 
this nation. What a number of men are there ther of our Lord Jesus Christ. And, O my God! 
who assume the station of gospel ministers: and, if it be thy will, I pray thee, hasten the more 
under that prete nee, drain and even violently force general coming and knowledge of that day among 
away from the proper owners, large sums of mo- the nations. ; q 
ney, which they do very little to earn! Evenif My very soul is grieved within me when | 
it were right to preach for hire, and if Christ’s view the fallen state of poor degenerated christen- 
true ministers could freely and righteously re- dom; and above all, the de: ark, and earnal- .:.) e . 
ceive money for their ministry, (which they by minded state of Accmaineeatine See 7 — ae. oe eee — 
no means can.) yet to see a set of almost idle of locusts, they darken the air and in on » a pena. ae Pappa py Bayi Reger ye ahgetir 2 
drones living on ‘the honest labours of the indus- eat up a Imost every green thing. aa ian = 7 * ) em pees Oe ee oe 
trious, as great numbers of the upper clergy do, ing the people to God, they bring them onl nder the en ee as se fel a he 
whilst they not only thus oppress many poor lay- lifeless administration of the letter that | ie — - Se ti a ap eet ae 
; ; , — Lord of the harvest tells him to go, and dashes 
men, as they ¢ hoose to call them, but also press thus the spiritual freshness or greenness 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 

A very zealous professor of religion remarked 
to Jacob Ritter, ** that the world of mankind had 
lapsed into a state of great degeneracy; that many 
thousands were hurled into the vortex of eternal 
ruin; that the Lord had a harvest, and the harvest 
was great, but the laborers were few. The few,” 
he said, ** were too idle; it was hee time they 
should be up and ad loing—up and a doing, doing, 
doing; that he saw clearly the blood of the ruined 
would be upon the head of the idle laborer.”” 

**Ah!’’ said Jacob, ** we are in great danger of 
running where we are not sent—of doing that 
which we ought not to do, and of leaving undone 
that which we ought to do. Our salvation de- 
pends on a true and living faith in the Son of God, 
who said, * Ye are my friends if ye do whatso- 
ever | command you.’ He surely knows best 
what we should do, and when we should do it: 
this has always been the doctrine of Friends.— 
Now suppose the Lord of the harvest calls a man 
to reap in his harvest on a given day; and he who 
is thus called thinks it is a weighty matter but 
has a great many things to do first—like Martha, 
is cumbered with much serving—so he lets the 


gland, the following passages occur in reference 


to the English hierarchy, and when we contem- 


to pay for a ministry which they cannot consci- 


entiously approve, and which wrings from the 


the picture here drawn. 


and 
, Degotten 
down to a very low price and poor living, even of God, at times, by his holy spirit in some, is as 
many of the lower clergy who do the work for it were eaten out by those lifeless, lucre-loving Jo- 
them; as if a minister of Jesus could have his custs. But God Almighty will sweep them from 
work done and his ministry performed faithfully the face of the earth. The time assuredly cometh 


the sight of God, by hiring another to preach when great Babylon’s merchandise and traffic 


into the wheat before it is ripe—he does mischief, 
and the Lord says to him, * Where are thy orders; 
who hath required this at thy hands?’ ”’ 

The professor was silent, having met with a 
mouth and wisdom that he could not gainsay or 


; ; ; resist. 
for him, and with — extorted. from those it shall fail, and when her flesh shall be burnt with a 
. ms +2ee> 
properly and honestly belongs to, while them- fire. ‘The Lord of hosts hath spoken it. 7 
selves live in luxury, and at ease in their ceiled ‘The testimony at Athy was much by way of NEW SOUTIL WALES AND VAN DIEMEN'S 
houses, and but seldom visit their flock! The opening the deceits, worldly-mindedness, and i tee ae ~— : 
prospect of these things is deeply affecting. want of real gospel qualification, in those hireling We abridge the following from an article im the 


Oh! most assuredly the land mourns, and God teachers, who, if ever such in any age existed, London Quarterly Review, it being a notice of a 
is angry because of these thiags, and in some are the “ blind leaders of the blind.’ And 1am work entitled. ‘ Physical description of New 
way or other he will arise and shake the earth, persuaded that no class of men in these nations do South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, &c. 
and also this false heaven; this vain and oppres- more to obstruci the true work of the gospel, and 5 : a os 
sive ministry, and rend the power from the idle, the coming of Christ’s kingdom on earth as in P. E. De Strzelecki; London, 1845. 
lordly clergy. But whatever be the means, so'heaven, than these; but I repeat it again, God In an article in this Review some years a 
that it is in the pure counsel of God, my very) will do them away out of the land, as was ex- directed chiefly to the social and political econ 
soul breathes to the Almighty, that be may, in ond Py the prop pont concerning the Chemarins. mv of our Australian colonies, some slight notice 
the way of his own good pleasure, hasten the Zey ph. 1. 4. were given of the physical singularities of this 
downfall even of protestant Babylon; rend the Oh! what will they not do to keep anti-christ great continent, and every year is now rendering 
power of the idle, useless clergy, and thus eman-|in the temple of God. Indeed, in a corrupt state, them more familiar to us. A strange and para- 


cipate the people from the bondage and oppres- the arm of civil power wants them, and they doxical region it is, and warranting the expression 
sion they groan under, that the earth may enjoy | greatly want the aid of that arm; for they know of 


her sabbaths again. But how these deeply to be very little of reliance on God, or living of the gos- from 
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great naturalist—that it seems as if dropt 
another planet! This singularity is seen 














even on approaching its shores, in the dull, mo- 
notonous, olive-green color of the vegetation along 
the immense line of boundary coast; the same in 
every part, and at all seasons of the year. ‘The 
absence or paucity of great rivers, in a continent 
which ministers abundant space for streams as 
large as the Rhine or Danube, adds another 
character of sameness to these Australian shores. 
Within, as far as discovery has yet penetrated, 
and wherever European culture has not brought 
in partial varieties of form and coloring, the same 
monotony strikes and wearies the sense. It is 
hard to conceive any thing more strangely melan- 
choly than those vast flats in the interior, describ- 
ed to us by Oxley and other explorers of the 
country, where rivers stagnate into non-existence 
in a wilderness of gigantic reeds; and the traveller 
scarcely finds a knoll high enough to raise him 
above the waters in the season of floods;—or 
those wide tracts of thick herbaceous brush wood 
fitly called serubbs, affording nothing either to 
sustain or solace those who traverse them. ‘The 
long chain of mountains, stretching in line paral- 
lel to the eastern coast, affords indeed a more va- 
ried landscape, and as might be expected, greater 
resemblance to European scenery; but even in 
these—the skeleton, as it were, of the country— 
there are several peculiarities of conformation, 
and above all, a singular scarcity of the simple 
minerals, rendering their study more laborious and 
less inviting to the naturalist. 

Our Museums and Zoological Gardens, as well 
as the beautiful works of Gould and other natu- 
ralists, have familiarized us with the new and 
strange forms of animal and vegetable life in this 
region. But familiarity cannot abate our wonder 
and interest in the extraordinary diversities of 
structure thus localized and limited, which render 
New Holland the most remarkable of those pro- 
vinces or centres of organized existence, into 
which, as a result of the more exact and exten- 
sive observation of the present time, the surface 
of the earth has been distributed. As respects 
the Flora, it is not merely a record of new genera, 
but of entire natural orders, unknown elsewhere 
in the world. The Eucalyptx, or gum trees, 
with their hundred species and gigantic forms, 
and strangely contorted or vertically pointed 
leaves; and the leafless Acacias, with their as nu- 
merous species and yet more singular organiza- 
tion, are the most striking of these vegetable 
anomalies. In the animal kingdom, with the excep- 
tion of the dog, ‘le seul animal qui a suivi l’hom- 
me partout sur la terre,’ there is not a single indi- 
genous quadruped known on any other continent; 
no quadrumana, ruminating, or pachydermatous 
animals; no large mammailia, indeed, and a general 
paucity of Jand animals; but those which do exist, 
remote from all our common analogies and con- 
ceptions, and forming a litle world by them- 
selves. Of the different species of kangaroos; 
phascolomys, or wombat; the ornithorhynchus 
and echidna, the most anomalous of animals, the 
dasyurus, flying phalangers, &c. it has been well 
said by Cuvier, ‘ils sont venus étonner les natu- 
ralistes par des conformations etranges, qui rom- 
pent toutes les regles, et €chap pent a tous les 
systémes. 

We have spoken of the interior of the Austra- 
lian continent; but, in fact, our knowledge, except 
in a few places, scarcely goes beyond the outer 
margin of this great region. Where colonization 

s lurthest penetrated, under the simple form of 
sheep pastures, it is still but in the proportion of 
Kent and Essex to the whole extent of England. 
The vast central part of the continent is still un- 
known, even to speculation. Were we to pre- 
sume upon its physical characters from the parts 
now familiar to us, we must doubt whether even 

enterprise of such men as have hitherto ex- 
plored New Holland will ever do more than tra- 
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verse it in particular lines, and these perhaps not 
touching the centre: still more must we doubt 
whether colonization on a large scale can ever 
extend itself deeply into the interior. The lapse 
of time, and the progress of man’s inventions, 
removing or counteracting natural obstacles, may, 
however, render it otherwise in the event: and 
meanwhile these very physical singularities offer 
strong incitement to research, and to the solution 
of the numerous problems in geography, natural 
history, and general physics, arising in a region 
thus hidden from the rest of the world.* 

It is to the coasts of this remarkable continent, 
at the distance of 15,000 or 16,000 miles from 
us, that the spirit of English colonization is now 
directing itself with a vigor so peculiarly its own. 
M. de Strzelecki prefaces his volume, happily 
enough, with a contrast between the savage and 
solitary aspect of Port Jaekson, as described by 
Collins, when the first colonists, 1030 in number, 
arrived there fifty-seven years ago, and a narra- 
tive in the Musfralian newspaper of August 4, 
1843, recording the ceremony of opening the ses- 
sion of the Legislative Council, under more ex- 
tended powers; the speech of the Governor mould- 
ed in the most approved form of such documents, 
and the pomps and pageantries of the scene very 
much in the European style, as the following 
extract from the paper will show :— 


The race, thus eloquently commended, is as- 
suredly in a state of high activity in our Austra- 
lian settlements; and though the prosperity of 
these colonies is in some sort intermittent, with 
intervals of depression between, yet is this but a 
miniature resemblance of the mother country, and 
from similar and connected causes. ‘he main 
fact is that of vigorous and rapid progress, check- 
ed at times, but never subdued. ‘The harbor of 
Sydney is crowded with vessels of every tonnage 
and from all parts; its streets swarm with people 
and business; its daily newspapers contain more 
advertisements than did a London newspaper 
sixty or seventy years ago; its courts of law, 
churehes, schools, charitable institutions, joint- 
stock companies, circulating libraries, races, con- 
certs, and assemblies, are all fashioned upon the 
English model; and will be bequeathed as such, 
whether for good or ill, to future generations and 
ages of Australia. We have nationality enough 
to believe that the good will largely preponderate 
in the scale, but time is required to put it to the 
test. 

While speaking of this new capital of the south, 
we cannot resist quoling a passage from our au- 
thor which gives a more favorable view of its 
moral and social condition than we derive from 
other writers. After reciting certain strong phrases 
from these works, he adds— 

‘* At an early hour the House presented an ani- 
mated and brilliant appearance, most of the seats 
in the body of the Chamber being filled with ele- 
gantly dressed ladies, among whom we noticed 
Lady Gipps, Lady O’Counell, &c. A guard of 
honor was drawn up in the court-yard of the 
Chamber, and his Excellency was received with 
presented arms, the band playing ‘ God save the 
Queen.’ ‘The Governor was received at the door 
of the Council Chamber by the Speaker, who 
conducted him to the vice-regal chair, on the left 
of the Speaker’s chair. At this moment the ap- 
pearance of the House was extremely striking— 
the elegant costumes of the ladies, and the bril- 
liant uniforms of the official and military mem- 
bers, and of the numerous staff, which occupied 
places below the vice-regal chair, completing the 
mise en scene, which was in every respect wor- 
thy of the occasion. ‘The mayor, aldermen, and 
common council of the city had seats within the 
bar. ‘The strangers’ gallery was crowded to ex- 
cess, as was also the reporters’ gallery,”’ &c. &ec. 


** Let the authors of these and other epithets, 
contained in their works on New South Wales, 
congratulate and applaud themselves: my mysti- 
fication was complete. ‘The evening | effected 
my disembarkation in Sydney, I did it with all 
imaginable precaution, leaving my watch and 
purse behind me, and arming myself with a stick, 
being resolved to encounter inevitable dangers 
with the least possible risk. . . . I found, 
however, on that night, in the streets of Sydney, 
a decency and quiet which I have never witness- 
ed in any of the ports of the United Kingdom. 
No drunkenness, no sailors’ quarrels, no appear- 
ance of prostitution were to be seen. George 
Street, the Regent Street of Sidney, displayed 
houses and shops modelled after the fashion of 
those of London; but nowhere did its lamps, or 
the numerous lights in its windows, which reflect- 
ed upon the crowd, betray any of those signs of 
a corrupt state of society common to the streets 
of other capitals. Since then, how many nights 
like the first have I not witnessed, in which the 
silence, the feeling of perfect security, and the 
delicious freshness of the air, mingled with no- 
thing that could break the charm of a solitary 
walk!”’ 


Might we not fancy ourselves reading a Lon- 
don newspaper of the first week of February, 
rather than a journal of the antipodes? Our au- 
thor, warm with wonder at these things, breaks 
out into expressions of admiration of the Anglo- fYfere follows an interesting account, but too 
Saxon race :— 


ant ; _ extended for our columns, of the topography, 
‘* The hardy nature of this race is proof against 


the effects of transplantation, for it does not de- 
pend upon the soil either for its character or its 
nationality. ‘The Anglo-Saxon reproduces his 
country wherever he hoists his country’s flag. 

‘The United Kingdom is far from furnishing 
a just idea of this race. ‘The traveller there is 
like one buried in the entrails of a Colossus. It 
is in the United States, in the West Indies, in the 
factories of South America and China, in the 
East Indies, and in this town of Sydney, that the 
prodigious expansion of the Anglo-Saxon life— 
the gigantic dimensions of stature, and the ener- 
gy of its functions, are fully perceived and appre- 
ciated.” 


geology and mineralogy of the country. A range 


of mountains, forming a kind of back bone to the 
country and dividing it into an eastern and west- 
ern slope, is described. 

The chain of mountains in question, allowing 
for the interruption of Bass’s Strait, has now been 
surveyed continuously for about 1200 miles, and 
presumably extends much further towards the 
north. That larger part of this line which belongs 
to New South Wales, every where divides the 
waters flowing westwards into the interior, from 
those which run with shorter courses to the east- 
ern coast. ‘The chain rarely recedes more than 
sixty miles from this coast, and preserves great 
uniformity of direction, showing a cause of eleva- 
tion which has operated rectitinearly over a vast 
space. Reaching the S. E. extremity of New 
South Wales at Cape Wilson, it is submerged be- 
neath the sea; but projects, as we have seen, a 
chain of bold island-peaks above the waters of 
Bass’s Strait, showing its continuity and identity 
of character. It breaks out again in lofty and 


* The probability doubtless is, that the interior of New 
Holland, with certain peculiarities as to the distribution of 
the waters falling upon it, will be found one of those great 
flats of the earth’s surface which Humboldt has so admi- 
‘rably described (1808) in his Essay on the Steppes and 
Deserts of the Globe, the Llanos and Pampas of South 
America, the Prairies of North America, the Sandy Desert 
of Africa, and the rast plateau of the Tartarian Steppes. in 
Central Asia. 























































































more massive form in Van Diemen’s Land, form- 
ing nearly the whole of that large island; and at 
its southern point plunges finally into the great 
Southern Ocean—unless, indeed, we are to regard 
as remote prolongations of it the mountains of the 
newly discevered Antarctic land, and those vast 
voleanoes, loftier than Etna or Teneriffe, first 
seen by our intrepid navigator Sir J. Ross, and 
which pour forth fire within eleven degrees of the 
pole, and amidst regions of eternal ice and snow. 

There uniformity of height 
throughout the portion of the chain hitherto exa- 
mined. In that more northern part of it called the 
Liverpool range, there are peaks of green stone, 
reaching an elevation of 4700 feet. Proceeding 
southwards, along that portion called the Blue 
Mountains, directly west of Sydney, the summit 
heights vary from 2500 to upw ards of 4000 feet. 
In the Australian Alps, as they have been termed, 
near to Bass’s Strait, the mountains become bold- 
er, and the sienitic peak of Mount Kosciuseko 
reaches the height of 6500 feet; the greatest ele- 
vation yet ascertained in new Holland. Im Van 
Diemen’s Land the highest point is Mount Hum- 
boldt, 5520 feet; but Ben Lomond and other hills 
approach nearly to it. 


considerable 


is 


Three large coal basins in New South Wales 
are described. 


The coal deposits of Van Dieman’s Land are 
of less extent and value than that just noticed. 
M. Sirzelecki gives a mineralogical description, 
and analyses by himself, of several varieties of 
the mineral from different localities, as well as of 
the anthracite and lignite of Van Diemen’s Land. 
In both countries, and especially in the latter, the 
coal strata have been invaded at successive pe- 
riods by irruptions of greenstone and basalt, pro- 
ducing great disturbance and dislocation of the 
beds, as well as certain chemical effects, testified 
in the characters and quality of the coal. In the 
South Esk basin, this series of strata with the 
variegated sandstone above them, have been up- 
lifted 2100 feet above the actual level of the basin. 

Under the head of meteorology a description is 


given of a hot wind, similar to that of Africa and 


Asia. 


‘* The influence of this wind on vegetation, both 
indigenous and exotic, is extremely injurious. All 
the gramin and leguminose are parched by it, 
and the fruit of the Ficus Australis, ds well as 
of the vine, is destroyed. The red and blue 
grape lose their color, and their watery elements; 
the green leaves turn yellow and wither; the 
quality of the erops is generally deteriorated, and 
whole fields of promising wheat and potatoes are 
often laid waste. . . . Its effects on the hu- 
man constitution partake of the character of those 
produced in Egypt by the sirocco or simoom;—a 
feverish heat, and determination of blood to the 
head, and in those subject to disorders of the 
lungs, a restrained action in breathing, at times 
bordering on suffocation, are symptoms confined 
to the whites alone. ‘The suppressed perspira- 
tion, or rather its rapid evaporation, the relaxation 
of the muscles and vessels, inflammatory attacks, 
affections of the glottis, and opthalmia, are com- 
mon both to the aborigines and European races.” 


In treating of the climate, after some compuri- 
sons, the author says: 


*« Independently, however, of comparisons and 
analogies, the climatic condition of New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land is represented in 
the most favorable light by its rich Flora, and by 
the healthy condition of its aborigines and its in- 
digenous animals. Looking, indeed, at the singu- 
lar and distinctive features by which its organic 
life is characterized, making this continent, as it 
were, a world apart, we cannot but wonder that 
the same climate, under which that life appears, 
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should be likewise so well adapted to the mainte- 
nance of the vegetation and the animals of other 
hemispheres. The effect produced by the appear- 
ance of the plantain growing in company with the 
vine, apple, peach, and the English oak, and then 
again flourishing in the close vicinity of the £v- 
calypte and Mimosze, is indeed surprising; nor is 
it less surprising to behold the kangaroo, sheep, 
emu, and horned cattle roaming together in the 
same forest, and seeking from the 
same herbage. 

‘But what mainly illustrates the fertility and 
salubrity of both countries the healthi- 
ness of the English settlers who have taken root 
on the soil. No endemic disease, and seldom any 
epidemic of grave character prevails; and if in- 
dividual indisposition, or even partial deterioration 
of the progeny sometimes seen, it to 
traced to the pertinacity with which the English 
race cling to their original modes of living, where- 


sustenance 


these is 


18 is be 


ever they settle, and however different their 
adopted may be from their native climate. It is 
to the abuse of strong wines, malt liquors, and 


spirits, and particularly to the excessive consump- 
tion of animal food of the richest description, and 
even to the mode of clothing and housing, that 
individual diseases, such as dy spepsia, premature 
decay of teeth, and affections of the brain, may 
be attributed.” 

The seventh section treats of the Aborigines of 
New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land—a 
race, or races, destined to future and not distant 
annihilation before the tide of white men setting 
in upon their country. In the latter colony they 
are already extinct by death or removal, after 
many bloody struggles with the worst part of the 
new settlers. On the coast of New South Wales 
but a few straggling families or individuals re- 
main, and the same changes are every year carried 
further within the country. ‘Take the best view 
we can of this matter and its consequences, there 
is yet something melancholy in the spectacle of a 
branch of the human race—well defined in its 
characters, though obscure in origin and rude in 
its manner of life—being thus removed forever 
from the face of the earth. Count Sirzelecki, 
whose whole work gives proof of warm and geue- 
rous feelings, and whose mode of travel carried 
him much among the native tribes, after depicting 
their habits, faculties, and acquirements in more 
favorable terms than other writers, breaks out 
here with some eloquence :— 


‘The manifold calamities, but more particular- 
ly the decrease and final annihilation of the great 
majority of indigenous races which has followed, 
and always does follow, the approach of the 
whites—is a fact of such historical notoriety that 
the melancholy instance of the Australian natives 
affords but a further corroboration of the fearfully 
destructive influence which the one race exercises 
upon the other. ‘Those in whose eyes the ques- 
tion of decrease and extinction has assumed: al! 
the mournful interest and solemnity which it 
merits, have inquired into the nature of that in- 
visible but desolating influence which, like a ma- 
lignant ally of the white man, carries destruction 
wherever he advances; and the inquiry, like ar 
inquest of the one race upon the corpse of the 
other, has ended for the most part with the ver- 
dict of ‘Died by the visitation of God.’ 

The pastoral portion of these colonies is, per- 
haps, the most important, as well as most strikin; 
and characteristic. ‘There is nothing here, eithe 
in mountain, plain or forest Jand, which can recall 
the memory of any other region of the earth. 
The Australian Alps, at the height of more than 
5000 feet, are as rich in the peculiar herbage of 
the country as the plains below. ‘The Eucalyp- 
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te, vast as they are in growth, do yet, from the 
peculiarity of their trunks and leaves, throw very 
the ground underneath; 


little shade on and the 
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forests are scarcely less luxuriant than the open 
land in grasses fitted for pasture. The result of 
these circumstances, as regards sheep-breeding ir 
particular, has been very remarkable. H ‘alle 
th irty years have elapsed since the first ram was 
imported into New South Wales, and the num- 
ber of sheep now in the colony amounts to about 
nine millions! The simple economy of the stock 
farms gave facility to their spread into the inte- 
rior. ‘The dividing chain of mountains was cross- 
ed, and the great plains beyond speedily covered 


with vast and growing flocks; not so much led 
by, as guiding their shepherds through these new 
and luxuriant pastures of the west. But evils 
grew up at the same time under a system thus 
loose and inartificial. The wool growers of New 
South Wales were, in great part, men drawn 


from other occupat lons—many of them from the 
army and nz vy —ignorant of all but the high price 
of wool in England, and the expediency of in- 
creasing aid the number of their sheep to take 
advantage of it. The pastures, first the 
coast, afterwards on the western side of the moun- 
tains, became overstocked and exhausted of their 
herbage under the system of licensed squatting 
which prevailed;—occasional burnings to produce 
fresh growth, did but increase the mischief—dis- 
ease, from deficient management, came among 
the flocks—laborers and capital were more scan- 
tily supplied from home—while the fall in the 
price of wool in England, and the difficulties of 
the colonial currency, added to the general em- 
barrassment. ‘The years 1843 and 1844 were a 
crisis, agricultural and commercial, in the history 
of the colony, from which it is but just recover- 
ing. In Van Diemen’s Land, where, from small- 
er space, properties are better defined, and the 
system of squatting upon license not practised, 
there has been less of sutlering from these causes. 
But neither here nor in New South Wales do we 
find yet much improvement in the management 
of sheep, or of pastoral land. The methods of 
breeding and rearing continue the same, and little 
is known as to the fitting rotation on pasture 
ground. Great scope then exists for change and 
amelioration; but here, as in difficulties of more 
serious kind, we may safely confide in the energy 
of colonists who have already won to themselves 
a great country, and clothed it with so much of 
European verdure and civilization. 


along 


One of the most obvious improvements in the 
sheep farming of these colonies will be to reduce 
the flocks while increasing the quantity of their 
produce of wool; a combination of objects which 
experience elsewhere has taught us to be perfectly 
practicable. ‘The Count, looking to the quality 
of the pasture, recommends six acres as an aver- 
age annual run for each sheep; these runs to be 
properly divided and apportioned, not solely for 
the sake of more equal pasturage, but also to 
provide for the due assortment of the sheep in 
breeding and rearing—points of infinite moment. 
Another important improvement will be the clear- 
ing away the vast quantity of dead timber which 
encumbers the ground, not merely obstructing 
vegetation, but taking off good wool from the 
fleeces sheep pass. And a further and 
great gain may be made by promoting the wilful 
burning of the sheep runs by the shepherds; 
point of more than ordinary consequence unde 
the peculiarities of Australian surface and vegeta- 


\ 
ae ¢t 
as we 


uon. 


In passing from the wild pastoral regions 
those of tillage, a complete change occurs both 

landscape and human habits; more strongly marke: 
here than in most other countries. In New South 
Wales 120,000 acres have now been 


; 
brought un- 


der the plough; in Van Diemen’s Land abo 
160,000 acres. Wheat, barley, oats, maize, E 
glish grasses, potatoes, turnips, &c. have be 
objects of cultivation from the first; tobacco was 
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early introduced; and more recently the vine, with 
eminent prospects of success. ‘The mode of 
working the land and the implements are the 
same as in England, as far as local circumstances 
allow; and, as in England, much room is open 
for improvements in draining and irrigation, ma- 
nuring and rotation of crops. 

The farms of the Australian Agricultural Com- 
pany, in the most northern part of New South 
Wales, are cited by our author as the first in the 
scale of advancement. Here the banana grows 
by the side of the English oak, and both are sur- 
rounded by vines, orange and lemon trees, all 
flourishing and fruitful. The great agricultural 
district to the southward of Port Stephen, 2000 
square miles in extent, is one of the richest and 
most thriving in the colony, and embraces many 
excellent farms. Nearer to Sydney the estates of 
the M’Arthurs (a family long and beneficially 
known in the history of the colony) are little in- 
ferior in excellence of cultivation to those of the 
Australian Company. 

We have already seen that the rocks and soils 
of Van Diemen’s Land, as well as other cireum- 
stances, render it better fitted for tillage than New 
South Wales; and accordingly we find the great 
valley districts of this island rapidly advancing in 
profitable cultivation, while showing, at the same 
time, vast capabilities of further improvement. 
The vale of the ‘Tamar is the largest and richest 
of these; having with its branches a superficial ex- 
tent of about 3000 square miles, 40 miles of inland 
navigation for vessels of 600 tons, good macada- 
mised roads, an excellent soil and great capacities 
for irrigation. ‘The farm of Mona Vale in this 
district, the property of Mr. Kermode, is one of 
the finest in the country, tho’ yet inferior in many 
points to the well managed farms of the Van 
Diemen’s Land Company. As a general descrip- 
tion of this flourishing island, we may well quote 
the words of our author:— 


‘**In Van Diemen’s Land the agricultural dis- 
tricts are superior in appearance to those of New 
South Wales. ‘The details of farms and farming 
are better understood and defined; and the prac- 
tical resulis are such, that no country reminds 
the traveller so much of the old one as Van Die- 
men’s Land. ‘There the tasteful and comfortable 
mansions and cottages, surrounded by pleasure 
grounds, gardens, and orchards—the neat villages 
and prominently placed churches, forming as it 
were, the centres of cultivated plains, divided and 
subdivided by hedge rows, and through which an 
admirably constructed road winds across the is- 
land—are all objects which forcibly earry back 
the mind to similar scenes of rural beauty in 
England and Scotland.” 


oe 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer 
THE BIRTH OF CHRIST 


BY B. J. LEEDOM, 


"Twas night! and all the mist had upward gone 
From off the sea! the sea of Galilee ; 
Twilight's glow, which long had lingered round 
The mountain's brow, had deepened into gloom, 
And darkness dwelt on Sinai! 

On all Judea’s grassy hills, the plaint 

And lowing of her thousand herd, 

The bleating of her kine was hushed! 

Together drew the simple shepherds 

That had charge o’er all the flocks 

That fed that day in Israel. 

‘Round their dim shadowy forms 

Closer they gathered the more tender lambs, 
And where the grass had a luxurious growth, 
in one small cluster they had lain them down ; 
And all Canaan slept. 

No moon shone forth with its pale silvery light 
‘To cheer the wanderer on his lonely way. 


Darkness and silence dwelt o’er all the earth, 
A silence such as once had reigned in Heaven 
For half an hour's space. 
But when the midnight watch had come, 
A faint low breathing in the air was heard, 
Like distant tones of swectest melody. 
Anon, it bolder grew; then clear and loud 
In one vaSt strain it swelled, 
*Till all the Host on high in chorus joined 
‘To peal the Heavenly Anthem, 
“Glory to God! hosanna in the highest! 
On earth peace; good will to men ;” 
It ceased; whilst in the far-off cast 
A star arose! 
Up the high arch of Heaven, on it moved, 
*Till o’er the spot where wistfully they gazed 
It hung, and sparkled in the midnight air. 
O’er their pale features a bright halo shone, 
A revelation dawned upon their minds— 
That God, in mercy to mankind, had ope’d 
The door for his salvation. 
And in that simple star, the rapturous vision 
Burst upon their sight; 
‘That day, a King was born in Israel! 
It was the Star of Bethlehem. 
+e 
From the Friend. 
A BETTER DAY. 
Yes! there will come a better day, 
1 see it, but not nigh; 
‘The threatening clouds will pass away, 
And leave a brighter sky. 


They who the wintry storms abide, 
Shall deepen in the root, 

Shall spread their branches far and wide, 
And yield both flower and fruit. 


The church has now her sackcloth on,— 
The precious seed lies low ; 

While men were sleeping, tares were sown, 
By an unwearied foe. 


Athenian like, this restless age 
Is seeking something new ; 
‘This spirit e’en the church invades, 
And would our faith undo. 


Alas! in this enlightened day, 
Some hold as idle dreams 

The ancient faith: the good old way, 
Too straight and narrow seems. 


The faith our fathers suffered for, 
The doctrines which they taught, 

Are by professors of their name, 
Despised as things of naught. 


For this, a faithful remnant mourn,— 
Their hearts are filled with fears; 
For Zion’s sake they cannot rest, 
But strew their way with tears. 


But there will come a better day, 
I see it, but not now; 

Then lift each drooping head in hope, 
And clear each anxious brow. 


Redeemer! Thou canst make these storms 
Work out Thy sovereign will; 

The raging of the winds and waves, 
Thy purposes fulfil. 


Many are straying from the fold, 
Far from the beaten track, 

In which our fathers trod of old; 
Oh! bring these wanderers back! 


Restore the strength and zeal of youth, 
When Barclay, Fox and Penn, 

Displayed a banner for the Truth 
Before their fellow men. 


Oh! keep me with thy little flock, 
Though poor and low it be, 

Which, though the world deride and mock, 
Is owned and loved by Thee. 


The Troth,—the same our fathers knew,— 
Shall yet revive and reign; 

And they who closely cleave thereto, 
Shall lift their heads again. 


Bring round in Thy appointed time 
A better, brighter day, 
And cause Thy face again to shine, 
And chase the clouds away. 
6Gmo. Ist, 1846. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH ll, 1846. 


We have received the communication of our 
friend J. 'T’., from Indiana, covering a remittance, 
and are obliged for the interest he has manifested. 

A letter from our friend A. B., accompanied by 
an extract of a letter from Illinois respecting our 
periodical, has also come to hand. A. Bb. has so 
fully answered his correspondent, as to make it 
unnecessary for us to say more. 

We have received from time to time, various 
communications from those interested in our pe- 


'riodical; and we are always glad to profit by the 


hints or suggestions that they have to make. We 
would remind some of them, that we not only 
need their advice, but their help in making suit- 
able selections; and have no doubt that an in- 
creased interest would be felt by our readers, if 
some of them would contribute original essays or 
selections. While we have the control of the In- 


telligencer, we shall continue to pursue the course 
\which our judgment and experience approves, 
‘hoping our friends will always bear in mind that 


our only interest consists in our desire to advance 
the testimonies and promote the welfare of our 
religious Society, by a periodical which shall be 
unobjectionable. 
. =e 

Cassius M. Clay.—This individual has recent- 
ly occupied a conspicuous position in the public 
eye, from his bold advocacy of the principles of 
emancipation in the midst of a slaveholding com- 


munity, and for the sacrifices which he has made 


on behalf of this unpopular cause. 

His late visit to this city was noticed in the In- 
telligencer, and a belief expressed that his mind 
was opened to the convictions of Truth on other 
subjects, and that further fruits of faithfulness to 
principle might be anticipated. 

But what was our sorrow, on being informed 
ithat all these anticipations were blasted, and that 
Cassius M. Clay was marching at the head of a 
military company to the seat of war in Mexico. 
How strange that a man who could freely de- 
‘nounce this war, at least, as unjust and wicked, 
could then participate in it—on the flimsy pretext 
‘of its being ordained by the government, and 
therefore that he, as a good citizen, was bound to 
‘engage in it—notwithstanding his individual con- 
|victions of its wrongfulness, 
| ‘The inconsistency of C. M. Clay, though it 
|may seem surprising, is not without many paral- 
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lels. Men who have not been baptized into the 
Truth, and surrendered their own wills unre- 
servedly to the Divine Will, cannot break through 
the trammels of education, or the mists of evil, 
and become moral lights to their fellow beings. 
They may advocate great moral principles or de- 
sirable reforms, and may be eloquent with the 
tongue and the pen in their support; but unless 
they are living in the power of Divine Grace, and 
acting under its influence, they cannot be regard- 
ed as Christian reformers. 


DIED. 

In Cincinnati, on the 17th of 6th month, Naomt Scorr, 
aged 61 years, wife of Barzillai Scott, and a member of the 
Society of Friends. She was a native of New Jersey, and 
has resided in this city for 16 years.—Cincinnati paper. 

[New Jersey papers will please copy.] 








ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE, 


The Bill modifying the ‘Tariff of 1842, has passed the 
Lower House of Congress, and is now befure the Senate. 
It is believed that it will become a law. 


There is no further intelligence of importance from 
Mexico. A rumour is afloat that the Mexicans have sued 
for peace, 


Retrocession of Alexandria—The bill for the retrocession 
of Alexandria, has passed the Senate, and having previous- 
ly been passed by the House, wants only the sanction of the 
President to become a law. 


Recent advices from Great Britain state that the repeal 
of the Corn Law is no longer doubtful. 


The crops in England and Ireland are said to be fine.— 
Ihe weather was extremely dry and hot. It seems that we 
in this quarter have monopolized all the rain. 

There is a steady demand for Cottag, but it has declined 
one-eighth. 

It is confidently asserted that Sir Robert Peel will soon 
retire from the government, 

Pope Gregory XVI. died suddenly on the Ist ult. Car- 
dinal Pranzoni is spoken of as his successor. 

Lecompte, who recently attempted the life of the King 
of the French, has been condemned and executed. 

It is stated in the French papers, that a Meteoric Stone 
lately fell upon a barn near Bagneres de Luchon, in the 
south of France, and in a few minutes the whole building 


was in flames. All the cattle, horses, &c. in the barn were 


consumed. 


Americans in Russia.—It is stated on the authority of 
Col. ‘Todd, that the grading and working on the entire line 
of railroad from St. Petersburg to Warsaw (440 miles) was 
This contract amounts to 
1,500,000 dollars, and was given to the Americans without 


given to American contractors, 


security, in the face of the competition of all Europe. 


A British ship recently sailed from Boston for Calcutta, 


- : s ; 
East Indies, with a cargo of 522 tons of Ice! 


During the last month 20,367 steerage passengers ar- 


rived at New York ! 


Heavy Damages.—Isaiah Bacon has recovered damages | 
trom the city of Boston to the amount of $10,000, as com-| 
pensation for injuries received by falling into a hole in the 


xide-walk of one of the streets. 


Great Freshet—The Cumberland (Md.) Civilian says— 
It becomes our painful duty to record the occurrence of one 
of the most devastating freshets in this place and vicinity, 
that perhaps has ever been witnessed heretofore—equalling 
it not surpassing the great flood of 1816. During the whole 
30th ult. the raging streams poured | 
their noisy floods into our streets, dwellings and cellars 


of the aflernoon of the 


bearing un their headlong currents numerous small build 


ings, hen-coops, pig-styes, bridges, mill-dams, barrels and 
‘The water rushed in upon 
us so suddenly as to prevent some of our merchants from 
clearing their cellars, which speedily filled with water to| 
the injury of large quantities of sugar, &c. The damage |invention of H. F. Talbot, Esq. and the pictures are there- 


lumber of every description. 





The LatesFire at St. Johns, N. F.—It is estimated that 
2000 houses have been destroyed—and that 12,000 persons 
are rendered houseless. The demand for provisions and 
building materials is very great. Much distress prevails. 
The loss, it is said, will vary from £600,000 to £1,000,000. 
£200,000 is said to be insured in the Phenix Insurance 
Office, London.— New York Sun. 


Remarkable Marriage—The Attakapas Gazette states 
that on the 23d ult., in the church of St. Martin, a very un- 
common and interesting ceremony took place at the foot of 
the altar. It was receiving the marriage sacrament. The 
groom was 92 years of age, and the bride, with white robe 
and white veil, had entered upon her second century, that 
is to say, she was 101 years of age. Both without any se- 
rious infirmities, kneeled down and made their first com- 
munion. A marriage promise had existed between them 
for the last 65 years. 


The Fighting Parson—R. A. Steuart, of Iberville, now 
captain of a volunteer company on the Rio Grande, in a 
characteristic letter to the editor of the Baton Rouge Ga- 
zelte, says:—“ My cominand is rife for the work. 1 learn 
that West Baton Rouge has turned out a fine company, 
equal to mine. J hope to have them to preach to, and dine 
with at the city of Mexico.” 


Eclipse.—A Sublime Spectacle.—Sagua la Grand, on the 
Island of Cuba, was the only place where total darkness 
was produced by the eclipse of the sun on the 25th of the 
4th month last. A letter from that place to the Editor of 
the Sun, New York, communicates the observations of Dr. 
Styles : 

“The eclipse commenced at 9h. 42m. 30s. A. M., sky 
clear, Fabrenheit’s thermometer at 70 deg. As the time of 
total darkness approached, all animated nature gave sigus 
of approaching night,—man only excepted. He of cours¢ 
repaired to the most favourable points of observation—but 
the gala day amusements which usually accompany a ge- 
neral turn out here, were wanting on this occasion. ‘The 
hilarity and mirth of our gay Dons and Senoras gave place 
to indication of chastened feelings and emotions of awe at 
this sublime evidence of Almighty power. The slaves 
abandoned their occupations, and in many places they 
might be seen on their knees worshipping our great Crea- 
tor. Nor were they alone in this. Few could so far forget 
their dependence on God in the thick darkness which sur- 
rounded us at mid-day, as to refuse to worship and adore 
him. 

The darkness came upon us gradually, and 17 minutes 
past 11 o’clock the sun was totally obscured! ‘l'here stood 
the moon, covering the whole face of the sun, and present- 
ing the appearance of a great black ball in the Heavens, 
with rays of light diverging from behind it. The rays gave 
out a pale aurora-like reflection upon the earth, resembling 
that cast by the moon when half full. This lasted only 50 
seconds, and at a little past 12 o’clock the eclipse was end- 
ed. There was no perceptible change in the thermometer.” 

A mechanic of the city of New York (Elisha Fitzgerald) 
has invented a machine call the “Tuscan Straw Braider.”’ 
It is so small and beautiful that it wou!d be an ornam®nt 
to a parlor, and so simple in its management that a child 
could attend a dozen or twenty of them with case. Having 
a quantity of the short straws which are imported from 

l'uscany put into a receptable, it selects them one at a 


time and adds it to the braid, at the same time cutting off 


the refuse end with its iron fingers much better than could 
ever be done by the most experienced braider in Tuscany, 
and with such speed that one machine would do more work 
in a day than 15 or 20 operatives! If a straw is too large 
the machine rejects it—and if by accident a straw is miss- 
ed, it stops itselfi—Journal of Commerce. 


Lusus Nature—We were presented last evening (says 
a late New Orleans Picayune) with a magnificent flower 
of the Cactus family, exceeding in beauty any thing of the 
The main part of the 
| flower was a delicate white, spreading out something like 


sort we ever recollect to have seen. 


a white pond lily, with an infinity of straw colored stamens 
in the inside. 


of a hat. 
coffee cup. 





see the people and vehicles in the streets, &c. 


in this way, however, was not serious. The Mount Savage | fore called ‘Talbotypes. 


Rail Road was considerably damaged—as also the Mary 
land Mining Co.’s Road above Wills’ Creek; the embank- 


ments of the latter being almost entirely destroyed. 


Whilst, however, Comberland and the immediate vicini- 


-| Daguerre and Talbot were some years since rival claim- 
ants for the honor of having discovered “ sun painting.” — 
Although unsuccessful in establishing priority of discovery, 
H. F. Talbot has now suceceded in doing what the French | of 70,000 Ibs domestic Wool, common and tub washed, at 








The outside leaves were namerous, spread- 
ing out so that the whole flower was as large as the crown 
The main part of the flower was larger than a'| 


The Talbotype—A late number of the London “Art 
Union” is embellished with one of these sun pictures; that 
»|is, a picture painted on paper by the great source of light: 

not an engraving from a drawing, but the identical draw- 
jing itself! It is a view of the chief place in the city of Or-| 
| leans—in fact, the shadow of the houses and square thrown 
on a bit of paper. One can read the signs of the houses— 
This is the 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKET. 


REVIEW FOR THE WEEK ENDING 7th ins. 


Remarks.— Business, as has invariably been the case du 
ring the week in which our National Anniversary occurs, 
has been on a restrictive scale; and the advices from Wash. 
ington in reference to a ce in the Tariff, has added to 
the previous dullness. 

AMERICAN COTTON AND WOOLEN GOODS 
‘The market continues inactive and there are no important 
changes to note in prices. 

ASHES—Dull. A sale of Potashes at $3,56. 

BEESW AX— Yellow is held at 29 a 30 cts. pr Ib. 

COFFEE—An import of 1430 bags Rio was taken at a 
Sales of 600 bags Rio in lots at 74 a 73, 
a 6} cts pr Ib, all on time. Ar- 


char 





price not public, 
and 150 St. Domingo at 6 
rived 2565 bags Rio. 

FEATHERS—Limited sales of good quality at 28 a 29 
cents. 

FISH—Sales of old No. 1 Mackerel at $10 a 10,50 pr 
bbl. No. 2 ure very scarce and sell at $6,25. No, 3 have 
declined a fraétion. Sales of new South at $5,25 from ves- 
sel, and $5,624 a 5,374 from store. 

FRUIT—The market has beeome quiet and no sales of 
any extent except a cargo of 6000 bushels African Ground 
Nuts, at a price not public. 

FLOUR AND MEAL—' 
light and there has been an increased demand. 
fair and good brands for export at $3,814 a 3,874, including 
some parcels early in the week at $3,75 and a lot at 33,51, 
lined and delivered. Sales of Western at $3,75 and seraped 
$3,50. 3000 bbls fresh ground Pa. $4; choice brands $4,06 
a 4,123, and half bbls at $4,374 pr pair. Week's sales for 
‘xport 6000 bbls. Sales for city use, Western at $3,75 a 
3,874 and Pa. $3,75 to $4, and extra $4,124 a 4,25. To-day 
we quote fair and good brands at $3,81 a 3,874 and fresh 
ground $4 a 4,124. Rye Flour—Prices are unsettled. Sales 
at $2,50 a 2,564; some holders ask higher. Corn Meal is 
in demand. Sales of 2500 bbls at $2.50 and 600 bbls Bran. 
dywine at $2,874 pr bbl. 

GRAIN—AIl kinds arrive slowly, and Corn is in brisk 
demand. Wheat—Sales of 15,000 bushels good and prime 
red at 90, 91 a 92 ets; good white at 95 a YS, and a lot of 
prime Indiana red at 90 cts pr bushel. Some Southern at 
88 cts. Rye—A sale of Penn’a at 60 eents. Corn is very 
scarce—-Sales of round yellow at 54; flat at 52, and Southern 
flat at 52 cts for fair quality. To-day round yellow would 
command 56; flat 53 a 54, and white 53 cts. Oats—Sales 
of 5000 bushels Penn’a at 34 cts; 6000 Southern at 30a 31, 
and superior Virginia at 27 a 28 cts. 

HEMP—Prices are nearly steady, but no sales have 
transpired. 

IRON—The recent vote in Congress is calculated te pro- 
duce some effeet upon this great staple of Pennsylvania.— 
'The demand has been limited, but prices thus far have not 
varicd. Sales of 200 tens good No. 1 Foundry Pig at $31 
a 31,50-pr ton. 20 tons cinder blooms at $55 pr ton—all 
In Bar Iron and Boiler Plates, no sales of any 


‘he receipts of Flour have been 
Sales of 








on time. 
extent. 

LUMBER-—Sales of 250,000 Laths at $1,65 a 1,70 pr M. 
White Pine Boards $13 a 17; Yellow Pine $13 a 16; Caro- 
lina $18 a 20; and Cherry $25 pr M feet. 

MOLASSES—Demand less active and prices are rather 
feebly supported. A cargo of 312 hhds good Trinidad was 
sold at upwards of 23 cts; 140 hhds Cuba at 17 to 22h, all 
on time; 40 hhds old Cienfuegos at a price not stated. New 
Orleans in bbls is held at 30 cts. Imported this week 994 
hhds, 37 tes, 396 bbls. 

OILS—Sales of 6) bhls common Lard Oil at 50 cts, on 
time. No. ] is held at 60 a 65 ets, Linseed Oil is inactive 
at 58 a 60 cts. Sperm and Whale Oils sell slowly at steady 
rates, 

PLASTER—The market has been overstocked. Sales 
of eight cargoes at $2,56, 2,50 a 2,44 pr ton—closing at 
$2,50. 

SALT—A cargo of 9000 bushels Turks Island sold at 
about 27 cents per bushel. A eargo of 400 tons Liverpool 
ground ata price not public. A cargo of Ragged Island 
sold previous to arrival. Arrived—582 tons, 25,000 bags, 
and 25,134 bushels. 

SEEDS—In Cloverseed no sales; good and prime quality 
is wanted at $4,60, buat is held at $5. Flaxseed—We quote 
at $1,20 a 1,21. 

SUGAR—After some weeks of great inactivity there has 
been a movement in New Orleans Sugar, and two cargoes, 
together 460 hhds, have been taken at an average of about 
6} cts pr Ib, quality ordinary to fair; 45 hhds New Orleans 
sold at 63 a 63 cts; 100 boxes Havana at 9 cts for white and 
7 cts for brown; 60 hhds Porto Rico, price not public. West 
| India Sugar is dull of sale. The imports this week are 777 
| hhds, 631 boxes, 471 bags. 

TALLOW—City rendered at 64 a 74 cts pr Ib. 

TEAS—The Tea market is quiet and holders are less 
| firm—the proposed duty not having passed Congress. 


WOOL—Receipts light and the demand moderate. Sales 


ty have escaped with the loss of a few thousand dollars, | artist failed to execute—he has discovered a mode of taking | 21 a 24} cts; 1-4 te 3-4"blood 24 to 28, and prime Saxony 
the crops on the Potomac must have been entirely swept likenesses on paper instead of metal, fully equal in power |at 31 to 33 ets pr lb, cash and time. Among the sales 6000 


away,—corn, wheat, rye, grass, &c 


of detail to those on metal.— North American, 


lbs were for shipment to England.— North American. 
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From the Christian Register. 
ELIZA A. MEAD. 
We gave, a short time since, an account of this 


girl, who at different times lost all the means of 


holding intercourse with the external world.— 
Here was a most remarkable and fearful experi- 
ence,—all being to her dark and silent as the 
tomb, even the sense of touch, with which Laura 
Bridgman has been taught such wonders, being 
from time to time wholly lost. It is not strange 
that the poor child, under these circumstances, 
should have imagined that they were burying her 
alive. We give below a letter written as it was 
dictated by her. The lady who wrote it dewn 
for her, says, “though deprived of so many ave- 
nues of pleasure, she is very happy and finds 
much to enjoy. 
Tunatic Hospital, W orcester, Dec. 15th. 

Dear Frienp,—It is a long time since | have 
been to see you, but have been sick almost every 
day since | saw you last. I was taken sick five 
weeks after I left you. At first I had a fall and 
hurt me so that I was quite sick. I had hardly 
got over that when I was taken with typhus fe- 
ver, and was very sick for a long time. It left 
me in a bad state, and for four weeks afterwards 
I did not know any one that was with me,—and 
they thought it best to carry me to the Insane 
Hospital at Worcester, under Dr. Woodward's 
care. I have been here a year. After I had been 
here about four weeks, I got better of my excite- 
ment, and was quite unhappy for some time, 
though every thing was done to make me happy. 
After this I was very sick, and do not remember 
about it—but when I came to myself, found I was 
worse off than ever, for I was totally blind. You 
must imagine how I felt, for it is impossible for 
me to describe my feelings. But I had yet to 
learn more still. I thought for some reason no 
one would speak to me, but did not know why. 

You remember when I was at the Asylum we 
all learned the deaf and dumb letters, and after | 
came here, had a companion about my own age, 
who also knew them, and to amuse ourselves we 


used to talk with them. This girl came to see me’ 


as soon as she knew where 1 was. The second 
time she came, I asked her to speak to me. She 
then began to make the letters on my fingers. It 
was sometime before | could understand her, but 
when I did, what was my surprise when she told 
me I was deaf. 
to me. I was then blind and deaf, and after a 
while lost my speech also, and sad did I feel when 
I realized of how much I was deprived. It was 
then mid-summer. Oh! how I longed to see the 
light once more and to hear but one sound. With 
the rest I had lost my smell and taste. Was I 
not in a sad state? I have now regained my smell 
and taste, but have yet no signs of sight or hear- 
ing. I knew the way about the house, for I had 
not forgotten where I used to go, but afier a while 
I lost the use of my feet, and have not stood up 
for three months, and have not seen nor heard 
since last August. About six weeks ago I was 
taken sick again, and lost the use of my hands. 
Then I was indeed miserable, for not one word 
could any one say to me. This lasted but a week; 
I felt like a new being when the feeling returned 
tothem. My feet are senseless—can stick pins 
in them and not feel it at all. I have not told 
you how I have been taken care of since all this 
happened. At first the girl I told you began to 
talk with me, took the whole care of me. I loved 
her as much as I could if she had been my own 
sister, she was as good and kind, and great reason 
have Fad to bless the day we met. She got well 
and was obliged to go home, and I felt very sad, 
for I thought no one could ever take her place, 
but God did not forsake me in my time of need. 
a raised up friends for me, and all the Doctor's 


Then I knew why no one spoke, 





ness. Dr. Woodward has been like # father to 
me, and his daughter has taken me under her care 
and kept me in her room; she is like an older sis- 
ter tome. All the family are so good to me, and 
do not seem to think any thing a trouble that ean 
in the least contribute to my happiness. 
much I have to be thankful for. 

I have some books such as the blind use, and 
took much pleasure in reading them, but since I 
was last sick cannot feel them so as to read. 

I have not forgotten all your kindness to me 
when | was with you. It all comes up to mem- 
ory with double force. What I then learned is 
of great use to me, now that I cannot see to learn 
any more. Little did I think when I was learn- 
ing, how much good it would do me in after life 
One would think I must be perfectly miserable, 
deprived of so many blessings, but God gives me 
strength according to my burden. 1 sometimes 
feel very sad when I think I may never enjoy the 
possession of all my senses as | once did, but I 
pray that | may never murmur at the hand of af- 
fliction. I know it is all sent for some good. I 
want you to give my best love to the children, and 
tell them from me to learn all they can while they 
have the means; for they know not how much 
they will regret it if they do not. I hope you will 
forgive the liberty I have taken to write to you. I 
have long wanted to do so, but could not learn 
whether you still lived at the Asylum, till Deacon 
Greely came to see me and told me about you,— 
how glad I was to hear from you. My brothers 
write to me often. Have not heard much from 
Catharine lately, but hope to soon. Since I have 
been blind I have learned to write, so that those ‘ 
who are with me all the time can read it; but per- 
haps you could not, so Miss Woodward copies 
my letters, and when I have a letter she reads it 
to me on my fingers as she talks to me. She 
often reads to me from a book, so I can learn some. 
Give my love to Abbey Dowell, if she still lives 
with you, also to Miss Blanchard, and tell her | 
have not forgotten all her kindness to me. I have 
written a long letter and must close, saying good 
bye to all. I hardly know how to stop,—there 
is so much I want to know. If you can I wish 
you would write me a few lines to let me know 
how you are. Direct to care of Dr. Woodward 
atethe Hospital. By so doing you will confer a 
great favor upon your affectionate, 


Exiza A. Meap. 


nistigguipadiaiiaenn: 
THE NEBULAR HYPOTHESIS. 

We learn, says the Boston Traveller, from our 
English papers that Lord Russell’s telescope is 
making sad havoe with this theory. Our readers 
will remember that it is a favorite notion with 
many astronomers at the present day that the ne- 
bule are of two kinds, resolvable and irresolvable; 
the former being simply clusters of stars, so re- 
mote as to present a filmy, milky appearance,— 
while the latter are unformed stars, slowly pro- 
gressing towards their perfect state. Men of great 
distinction have affirmed that there is an obvious 
difference between these classes of nebulae, which 
a skilful eye can easily detect. ‘The consequences 
drawn from this supposed fact, are of the most 
startling characier. It has been claimed, indeed, 
that we have here a key to the formation of the 
heavenly bodies; that what we have already dis- 
covered shows the very process by which the sun 
and stars have risen from the most tenuous forms 
of matter to their present brilliancy and perfection. 
La Place went still farther, and endeavored to 
show how the solar system had been gradually 
evolved from one of these thin, cloudy substances. 

Now we have been wont to regard this theory 
as objectionable on many grounds. First of all, 
it has been supported by not one single reliable 


How 


family have been devoted to me in my helpless-' fact, that could not be explained on a different hy-!struction of liberty and national happiness. 


. able nebula may not hereafter be resolved. 
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pothesis. And secondly, nothing is | guled by 
resorting to it. No difficulty is removed, no pro- 
gress is made. And we must confess that it has 
always seemed to remove the First Cause of all 
things too far off, and to exclude him too much 
from his rightful place in his own glorious world. 
But we will not pursue this line of remark. 

It has been with great pleasure that we have 
read some accounts of the recent discoveries made 
by Lord Russeli’s telescope. One of these dis- 
coveries is, that the nebulae of Orion is resolvable. 
This has hitherto been classed, with great confi- 
dence, among the irresolvable nebula; and as it is 
now found to be only a cluster of stars, no one 
can say that all the rest of the so-called irresolv- 
And 
thus the whole hypothesis, with La Place’s pre- 
sumptuous ee falls to the ground. 


+2 ee » _ 


MORNING WALKS. 


At the present season of the year, one of the 
most healthy and gratifying enjoyments for all 
classes,—old and young, rich and poor,—is an 
early morning walk. ‘There are but few indi- 
viduals whose business requires their attention so 
early that they cannot devote an hour at sunrise 
to what should be regarded as a privilege by eve- 
ry person. It gives health, vigor and elasticity to 
the whole system, and enables one to enter with 
much satisfaction upon the labors of the day.— 
Hear what Jefferson says upon this subject: 


‘“* Walking is the best possible exercise—hab- 
ituate yourself to walk very far. ‘The Europeans 
value theinselves on having subdued the horse to 
the uses of man,—but I doubt whether we have 
not lost more than we have gained by the use of 
this animal. No one has occasioned so much de- 
generacy of the human body. An Indian goes on 
foot nearly as far in a day (for a long journey) as 
an enfeebled White does on his horse—and he 
will tire the best horses. A little walk of an half 
hour in the morning when you first rise, is advi- 
sable—it shakes off sleep, and produces other 

good effects in the animal economy.” 

+t — 
PICTURE OF WAR BY DR. RUSH. 

The growth of a military spirit’in this country 
is infinitely to be deprecated. Dr. Rush regretted 
the total silence of the Federal Constitution on 
the subject of an orrice for promoting and pre- 
serving perpetual peace in our country. Indeed, 
it is not improbable that one-fourth the money ex- 
pended through such an office for the prevention 
of war, would effect more good than all that is 
expended by the War office, in the support of 
armies and the prosecution of war. After exhibit- 
ing the outlines of such a Peace office, the Doctor 
adds: ** Let the following sentence be inscribed, 
in letters of gold, over the doors of every State 
and Court-house in the United States: Tne Son 

oF MAN CAME NOT INTO THE WORLD To DESTROY 
MEN’S LIVES, BUT TO SAVE THEM.” 

And to affect the minds of the people of the 
United States with a sense of the blessings of 
peace, as contrasted with the evils of war. the 
Doctor proposed the following inse riptions to 
be painted on a sign over the door of the Var 
Ofice: 

An office for butchering the human species. 
A widow and orphan making office, 
. A broken bone making office. 
; A wooden leg making office. 
- An office for creating private and public 


9. 


vices. 

6. An office for creating speculators, stock-job- 
bers and bankrupts, 

7. An office for creating famine. 

8. An office for creating political diseases. 

9. An office for creating poverty, and the de- 
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MEXICO. 

The city of Mexico is said to be the finest built 
city on the American continent. In some respects 
it certainly is so. In the principal streets, the 
houses are constructed according to the strictest 
architectural rules. ‘The foundations of the city 
were laid, and the first buildings were erected, by 
Cortez, who did every thing well which he at- 
tempted—from building a house or writing a 
couplet, to conquering an empire. Many of the 
finest buildings in Mexico are still owned by his 
descendants. ‘The public square is said to be un- 
surpassed by any in the world; it contains some 
twelve or fifteen acres paved with stone. ‘The 
cathedral covers one entire side,—the palace 
another; the western side is occupied by a row 
of very high and substantial houses, the second 
stories of which project into the street the width 
of the pavement; the lower stories are occupied 
by the principal retail merchants of the city. ‘The 
most of these houses were built by Cortez, who, 
with his characteristic sagacity and avarice which 
equally characterized him in the latier part of “his 
life, selected the best portion of the city for hium- 
self. i 

The President’s palace, formerly the palace of 
the viceroys, is an immense building, of three 
stories high, about five hundred feet in length, 
and three hundred and fifty wide; it stands on the 
site of the palace of Montezuma. It is difficult to 
conceive of so much stone and mortar being put 
together in a less tasteful and imposing shape; it 
has much more the appearance of a cotton factory, 
or a penitentiary, than what it really is; the win- 
dows are small, and a parapet wall runs the whole 
length of the building, with nothing to relieve the 
monotony of its appearance except some very in- 
different ornamental work in the centre; there are 
no doors in the front of either the second or third 
stories—nothing but dispruportionately small win- 
dows, and too many of them; the three doors, and 
there are only three in the lower story, are desti- 
tute of all architectural beauty or ornament. Only 
a very small part of this palace is appropriated to 
the residence of the President; the public offices 
are here, including those of the heads of the dif- 
ferent departments, ministers of war, foreign rela- 
tions, finance and justice, the public treasury, &c. 

The streets of Mexico are uncommonly wide, 
much more so than is necessary, considering that 
they are not obstructed, as in our cities, by drays 
and wagons. The side-walks are uncommonly 
narrow. ‘The streets are all paved with round 
stone; the side-walks with very rough flat ones. 
The houses on the principal streets are all two 
and three stories high. ‘The elevation of the 


rooms, from the floor to the ceiling, eighteen and) 


twenty feet, gives to a house of two stories a 
greater height than we are accustomed to see in 
houses of three. 

The roofs are all terraced, and have parapet 
walls of three or four feet high, answering all the 
purposes of a breast-work, a use too commonly 
made of them in the frequent revolutions to which 
that unfortunate country seems to be forever 
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square has a different name, and names which 
sound, to Protestant ears, very much like a viola- 
tion of the third article of the Decalogue; such as 
the street of Jesus, and the street of the Holy 
Ghost. A gentleman will tell you that he lives 
in the Holy Ghost, or that he lives in Jesus; cer- 
tainly not always true, if taken in the sense in 
which our preachers use these words. In most 
of these streets there is a church which gives 
name to the street in which it stands. In many 
instances, these churches and convents (that of 
San Augustine, for example) cover the whole 
square, not with separate buildings, but one sin- 
gle edifice, with the usual patio or court, an open 
space in the centre. 

The Cathedral occupies the site of the great 
idol temple of Montezuma. It is five hundred 
feet long by four hundred and twenty wide.” It 
would be superfluous to add another to the many 
descriptions of this famous building which have 
already been published. Like all the other churches 
in Mexico, it is built in the Gothic style. The 
walls, of several feet in thickness, are made of 
unhewn stone and lime. Upon entering it, one 
is apt to recall the wild fictions of the Arabian 
Nights; it seems as if the wealth of empires was 
collected there. ‘The clergy in Mexico do not, 
for obvious reasons, desire that their wealth should 
be made known to its fullest extent; they are, 
therefore, not disposed to give very full informa- 
tion upon the subject, or to exhibit the gold and 
silver vessels, vases, precious stones and other 
forms of wealth; quite enough is exhibited to 
strike the beholder with wonder. The first ob- 
ject that presents itself, on entering the cathedral, 
is the altar, near the centre of the building; it is 
made of highly-wrought and highly-polished sil- 
ver, and covered with a profusion of ornaments of 
pure gold. On each side of the altar runs a balus- 
trade, enclosing a space about eight feet wide, 
and eighty or a hundred feet long. ‘The balusters 
are about four feet high, and four inches thick in 
‘the largest part; the hand-rail from six to eight 
inches wide. Upon the top of this hand-rail, at 
the distance of six or eight feet apart, are human 
images, beautifully wrought, and about two feet 
high. All these, the balustrade, handrail, and 
images, are made of a compound of gold, silver, 
and copper,—more valuable than silver. I was 
told that an offer had been made to take this ba- 
lustrade, and replace with another of exactly the 
size and workmanship of pure silver, and to give 
half a million of dollars besides. There is much 
more of the same balustrade in other parts of the 


church,—I should think in all of it not less than 
three hundred feet. 


As you walk through the building, on either 
side there are different apartments, all filled from 
the floor to the ceiling with paintings, statues, 
vases, huge candlesticks, waiters, and a thousand 
other articles, made of gold or silver. This, too, 
is only the every-day display of articles of least 
value; the more costly are stored away in chests 
and closets. What must it be when ail these are 
brought out, with the immense quantities of pre- 


destined. ‘The walls are built of rough stones of|cious stones which the Church is known to pos- 


all shapes and sizes, and large quantities of lime 
mortar. ‘They are very thick; in ordinary build- 
ings from two to three feet, and in the largest 
edifices of much greater massiveness. ‘The foun- 
dations of most of the larger buildings are made 
with piles. Even these foundations are very in- 
secure, and it is surprising that they are not more 
so, with such an immense weight of stone upon 
such an unsteady foundation. ‘The streets cross 
each other at right angles, dividing the whole city 
into squares. Each one of these squares is called 
a street, and has a separate name; a serious incon- 
venience to a stranger in the city. Instead of de- 
Signating the street in its whole extent by one 
name, and numbering the houses, each side of the 


sess? And this is only one of the churches of the 
city of Mexico, where there are between sixty 
and eighty others, and some of them possessing 
little less wealth than the cathedral. And it must 
also be remembered, that all the other large cities, 
such as Puebla, Guadalajara, Guanajuato, Zaca- 
tecas, Durongo, San Louis, Potosi, have each a 
proportionate number of equally gorgeous estab- 
lishments, It would be the wildest and most ran- 
dom conjecture, to attempt an estimate of the 
amount of the precious metals thus withdrawn 
from the useful purposes of the currency of the 
world, and wasted in these barbaric ornaments, as 
incompatible with good taste as they are with the 
humility which was the most striking feature in 
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the character of the Founder of our religion, 
whose chosen instruments were the lowly and 
humble, and who himself regarded as the highest 
evidence of his Divine mission, the fact, that ‘* to 
the poor the Gospel was preached.” I do not 
doubt but there is enough of the precious metals 
in the different churches of Mexico to relieve, 
sensibly, the pressure upon the currency of the 
world, which has resulted from the diminished 
production of the mines, and the increased quan- 
tity which has been appropriated to purposes of 
luxury, and to pay the cost of much more taste- 
ful decorations in architecture and statuary, made 
of mahogany and marble. 


But the immense wealth which is thus collect- 
ed in the churches, is not by any means all, or 
even the largest portion, of the wealth of the 
Mexican church and clergy. They own very 
many of the finest houses in Mexico, and other 
cities, (the rents of which must be enormous) be- 
sides valuable real estates all over the Republic. 
Almost every person leaves a bequest in his will 
for masses for his soul, which constitutes an in- 
cugabrance upon the estate,-—and thus nearly all 
the estates of the small proprietors are mortgaged 
to the Church. The property held in the Church 
in mortmain is estimated at fifty millions—/Vaddy 
Thompson's Recollections of Mexico. 


——+ ote > 


COMPRESSED AIR RAILWAY. 


“The medium of the motive power is an ap- 
paratus of iron, having grooves along the sides, 
which are formed with extreme accuracy. A 
section of this apparatus will show a curve on 
either side, which curves are segments of a circle 
of like diameter. Along the sides of the grooved 
iron beam, pieces of cloth prepared with “* gutta 
percha” are laid, and bolted securely down at the 
top and bottom edges. This cloth is not tightly 
strained across the grooves, but is partially loose, 
so that it may be adapted to the curve or hollow, 
and so that the condensed sir-may be blown in 
between the cloth and the iron groove, to inflate 
the cloth, and cause it forcibly to project at the 
sides of the beam, thus converted, as it were, into 
a flexible or elastic tube. Fixed to the carriage, 
and descending so as to work with exactness on 
either side of the beam, are two thick wooden 
wheels, or friction rollers, the peripheries of 
which are turned exactly to correspond with 
curves in the sides of the iron beam. These 
rollers are tightened, laterally, by means of a 
cross bar and nuts, until they bind tightly against 
the cloths with grooves. When the condensed 
air is admitted behind the carriage, it rushes 
towards these wheels, and inflates the tubes in its 
progress, and presses forcibly against the wooden 
wheels, which, binding tightly upon the curves, 
present a barrier to the passage of the air until 
ils pressure overcomes its resistance; the wheels, 
with their carriage, yield to the power, and with 
the train are propelled along the line. It is not 
intended, in practice, that the whole column of 
condensed air shall be set in motion, but that the 
centre beam shall be hollow, and serve as a re- 
ceptacle or store for condensation, so that the air 
shall be let out in puffs, as it were (within the 
cloths) at intervals, in the length of tubing, by 
means of a system of valves, which may or may 
not be opened, at the will of the engineer, during 
the passing of the train.”’ 


This is effected by an arrangement in the 
form of a skate, pressing on elastic upright valves 
at intervals in the beam, but which may be screw- 
ed up at will to run clear of them. ‘The carriage, 
with two persons on it, is propelled with great 
speed the whole length of the gallery; the length 
of the tube for the inflating moving power being 
only about twelve feet.—Literary Gazette. 
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POSITION OF DWELLING HOUSES. 

A Washington correspondent of the Farmers’ 
Library & Monthly Journal of Agriculture, throws 
out the following hints on ‘‘f’armer’s Buildings 
which we recommend to the consideration of that 
portion of our readers : 


**On the mode and manner of construction | 
shall say nothing—these considerations must de- 
pend upon local circumstances—but on the posi- 
tion of dwelling houses there is, in my opinion, 
one great feature of the climate of not North Ame- 
rica alone, but of the whole Northern ‘Temperate 
Zone of the Earth, which stands as a permanent 
law to decide the question. To place a dwelling 
house with the walls along and at right angles to 
the meridians of our globe, is almost a matter of 
course, yet evidently the very worst position pos- 
sible when we consult the prevailing winds— 
which if we do, and find that the north-western 
current of air so far prevails in time and force as 
to bend, in great part, our forests, and more par- 
ticularly our orchards, to the south-eastward, can 
we fail to discover that the farther we devMte 
from the customary placing of farm dwelling 
houses, the more sheltered must be the south-east 
side? Or, in other words, place the side walls 
north-east and south-west, and the consequence 
follows, that in the violent heats of our summers, 
as well as in the beating storins of our winters, 
one side of the building, that to the north-west, 
defends and leaves the contrary side a coo] retreat 
from one extreme, and a safe retreat from the op- 
posite. It would be difficult to discover more than 
one advantage gained by an east-and-west and 
north-and-south dwelling house—and that is, ful- 
filling in part the oflice of a sun-dial—a dial pur- 
chased at an enormous price.” 


or 


WIRE BRIDGES IN SWITZERLAND. 


There are two Suspension Bridges in Frye- 
burg—one remarkable for its length, the other for 
its extreme beauty. ‘The latter connects the tops 
of the two mountains, swinging over a frightful 
gulf, and makes one dizzy to look down into it. 
There are no buttresses or mason work. Shafts 
are sunk in the solid rock of the mountains, down 
which the wires to sustain it are dropped,—on 
which it stretches, a mere black line, nearly 100 
feet in the heavens, from summit to summit. 
looks like a spider’s web flung across a chasm— 
its delicate tracery showing clear and distinct 
against the sky. While you are viewing the fairy 
creation suspended in mid-heaven almost, expect- 
ing the next breeze will waft it away, you see a 
heavy wagon drive on it—you shrink back with 
horror at the rashness that could trust so frail a 
structure at that dizzy height—but the air-hung 
cobwebs sustain the pressure, and the vehicle 
passes in safety. Indeed, weight steadies, while 
the wind, as it sweeps down the gulf, makes it 
swing under you. 

The large suspension bridge is supported on 
four cables of iron wire, each one composed of 
1056 wires. Length of bridge 905 feet, height 
174 feet, breadth 28 feet. A span of 905 feet, 
without any intermediate pier, seems impossible 
at first, and one needs the testimony of his own 
eyes before he can fully believe it. 

_———-—_~ seer 


COLORS. 


In colors the ancient certainly far surpassed) 
the modern. Sir Humphrey Davy made an effort) 
to analyze the celebrated T'yrian purple of the 
East, bus these efforts were without success—he| 


, nolds already look chalky and dead. 
, 
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as fresh as if just painted. The colors of Titian 
are as vivid and beautiful as when first laid on by 
the great artist, while those of Sir Joshua Rey- 
Sir Joshua 
afier making it the study of 
his life, that he has never been able to preserve 
the beauty of their paintings. But if we mar- 
vel at these three centuries back, what 
shall we say of those paintings found in the tombs 
of Egypt, more than two thousand years old, and 
yet keep fresh and bright, though for that time 
beneath the ground, in the damp caves of the East? 
The portrait of the very wife of Solomon is found 
there, just as she was painted on the eve of her 
departure from her father’s home to share the 
throne of Judea; and not only is the color of her 
garments preserved, but the bloom is still on her 
cheeks and lips, and the lustre still in her eyes, 
even as it was then. ‘here are paintings, too, 
as far back as the time of Moses; a portrait sup- 
posed to be of Eico, the king who drove the 
Israelites into the Red Sea, and even the colors of 
this are perfectly preserved. 
~27eoer 
RICE CEMENT. 

This useful and elegant cement, which is beau- 
tifully white, and dries almost transparent, is 
made by mixing rice flour intimately with cold 
water, and then gently boiling it. Papers pasted 
together with this cement will soontr separate in 
their own substance than at the jointing. It is, 
therefore, an excellent cement in the preparation 
of curious paper articles, as tea-trays, ladies’ dress- 
ing and work boxes, and other articles which re- 
quire layers of paper to be cemented together. In 
every respect it is preferable to common paste 
made with wheat flour. It answers well for past- 
ing into books the copies of writings taken off by 
copying machines or unsized silver paper. With 
this composition, made with a small quantity of 
water, 


himself confessed, 
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plastic clay, models, busts, statues, basso-relievos, 
and the like, may be formed. When dry, the 
articles made of it are susceptible of a high polish; 
they are also very durable. 
420e> 
COOKING VEGETABLES. 

There is nothing in which the difference be- 
tween an elegant and an ordinary table is more 
perceptible, than in the dressing of vegetables. 
Phe articles may be eqeally fine as to quality 
when brought from the garden or the market, but 
their look and taste when on the table are very 
different, owirg to the difference in the manner of 
cooking. Vegetables are in greatest perfection 
when most plenty; that is, in full season. By 
full season I do not mean those early days, when 
luxury and avarice force the vegetables; but that 
time of the year in which by nature and common 
culture they are most plenty and in greatest per- 
fection. Asa general rule, vegetables of a medium! 
size are preferred to the largest or the smallest. 
They are more tender, juicy, and full of flavor, 
just before they are full grown. ‘To boil them in 
soft water will preserve the color best of such as 
are green; if you have only hard water, put to it 
a teaspoonful of sal xratus. 
ery requires the most vigilant attention. 


tables are a minutes or two too long over the fire, | 


they lose all their beauty and flavor. 
00s 

Flax Gum.—It is not generally known, says 
the editor of the New Zealand Journal, that the 
gum of the phormium tenax, or New Zealand 
flax, i is admirably adapted for sealing letters; and, 
| when remittances are enclosed, is frequently made 


that it may have a consistence similar to+ 


This branch of cook-| 
If vege-| 









declared that he could not discover of what it was\use of by the colonists for that purpose. 

composed, 

known was much used, and the art of making it| penetrates the envelop as to become part and) 

. entirely gone. The Tyrian purple is the color| parcel of it; nor is it possible to get at the con-! 
{many of the houses of Pompeii, and they look! tents of a letter so sealed. 


It is in-| 
The Naples yellow, too, though less|soluble either in water or spirit, and so throughly | 


VIRTUE WITHOUT FEAR. 

When, upon mature deliberation, you are per- 
suaded a thing is fit to be done, do it boldly, and 
do not affect privacy in it, or concern yourself at 
all what impertinent censures or re flections the 
world will pass upon it. For if the thing be not 
just and innocent it ought not to be attempted at 
all, though ever so sec ae And if it be, you do 
very foolishly to stand in fear of those who will 


themselves do ill in censuring and condemning 
what you do well. —Epictetus. 


~~ 2 eo 


Good Seaadintasth good conscience is more 
to be desired than all the riches of the East. How 
sweet are the slumbers of him who can lie down 


on his pillow and review the transactions of every 
day without condemning himself! 


A good con- 
sciei.ce is the finest opiate.— Knox. 


EE ES 


UNIONVILLE BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
a oh Institution is handsome ly situated in Unionville, 
Chester County, Pa., about 9 miles south-west of West 
Chester, and 16 north-west of Wilmington. The location 
is quiet t and retired, and yet tn a very prominent and con- 
spicuous part of the village. 

A competent Female ‘Teacher will have the charge of the 
School. ‘The course of instruction will embrace all the pri- 
mary, and many of the higher branches of a solid and use- 
ful English educ ation; including Natural P hilosephy, Chem. 
_ Physiology, Botany, Draw ing, and the usual branches 

Mathematics. Particular care will be used to preserve 
oe health, and guard the morals of the pupils, as well as to 
promote their literary improvement. Reading Books, and 
the use of the Library without charge; other Books and 
Stationery will be furnished ut the usual prices. 


The Summer Term will commence on the 


18th day ot 
the 5th month next. 


Each Pupil must be furnished with her 
own Basin and ‘Towels; and have each article of Clothing 
distinctly marked with her name 
The terms for Boarding, W eshi ing and Tuition, twenty- 
five dollars per quarter of 12 weeks, one-half payable in ad 
vance, the remainder at the close of the quarter. 
Letters addressed through the Post Office at Unionville, 
will be promptly attended to. 
Access may be had to the School via West Chester or 
Wilmington, by means of regular lines of Stages. 
Unionville, 4mo. 6. CHARLES BUFFINGTON 
REFERENCES: 
Dillwyn Parrish, E. Hillis, 
| Calvin Taggart, 
Wilmington, Del. 
4mo. 18—3m*3 


Thos, L. Bonsall, 
Joseph Maxfield, } 
Phila deiphio, Pa. 


- FAMILY FLOUR. 


Cc HOIC KE 

T|\HE Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
public that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at 

No. 35 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where he 
to keep a supply of the most approved br 
Superfine Family Flour, Rye, Buckwhe: 
Unbolted Wheat Meal, fresh from the Mills. Also, Corn, 
Oats, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &c. CALEB CLOTHIER. 
N. B. Articles purchased at this Store delivered free of 
charge, in any part of the city or districts. i—tf.l 
\HE Prices 


DAGUERREOTYPE. 
Arch Street Gallery of the Daguerreotype. 
‘| from $1,50 to $5. The most perfect Instrument that 
can be procured, is here made use of. Students of this fas- 
cinating Art furnished with Apparatus and Instruction. 
No. 54 Arch Street, Philada. 
R. DOUGLASS. 
HAT M ANU FACTORY. 
,\MMOR KIMBER, Jn., HAT’ & CAP MANUFAC. 
\ TURER, No. 34,N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
jchants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of bis 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
‘of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 

Ff. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 4—tf.l 


PRINTING OFFICE. 

OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
je) Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 
|\L? Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch, on 
' reasonable terms. 
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